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simplicity of his furniture and the disorder. Complimentary
letters from eminent persons, from scientists of international
fame, were thrown together into a cupboard, with anony-
mous sonnets from young ladies. His quarters were only
a place for sleep and hasty changes between the laboratory
and evening parties. He was adored by Mrs, Greenwood,
the housekeeper of the Institution, who nursed him almost
continuously during his illness. While he was con-
valescing, public sympathy was converted into subscriptions
for the construction of large Voltaic batteries.
The French chemists appreciated and developed Davy's
discoveries as swiftly as he had developed Volta's. When
he recovered, he was annoyed to find that they had accom-
plished a number of researches he had hoped to make.
While he was attempting to extend his decompositions to
baryta and lime, Berzelius informed him that he and
Pontin had succeeded in obtaining barium and calcium
amalgams. Davy immediately extended their method to
the production of strontium and magnesium amalgams.
During the next two years Davy discovered a number of
new substances and made determined attempts to decom-
pose nitrogen. His Bakerian Lectures for 1808 and 1809
were first class, but did not contain fundamental discoveries
equal in importance to those described in his earlier
Bakerian Lectures. They displayed his weakness in
systematic work, and his admirers were disappointed. The
Royal Society had acquired the habit of inviting him to give
their chief annual lecture on physical science, so he had to
make it an interim report on liis researches when there was
no fundamental discovery to announce.
When the large battery, built from the proceeds of the
public subscription, was completed the first experiments
produced remarkable effects. If two pieces of charcoal
connected to the terminals of the battery, and about an
inch long and one-sixth in diameter, were brought nearly
in contact, within one-fortieth of an inch, a bright spark
appeared in the intervening space. The ends of the char-
coal became white-hot, and when the pieces were with-
drawn a constant discharge occurred through a distance of